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The Writer’s Kit 


By Dattas Lore SHARP 


Tue beloved nature writer, teacher and lecturer contributes this article 
as a member of THE WRITER’s Honorary Board of Editorial Contribu- 
tors who represent the highest in achievement in their particular fields 
of writing, and who are thus especially qualified to voice the aims and 
ideals of authorship. Other authors of articles in this series are Ger- 
trude Atherton, Gamaliel Bradford, Earnest Elmo Calkins, Henry Seidel 
Canby, Zona Gale, Robert Hillyer, Dhan Gopal Mukerji, William M. 


Tanner, and Ben Ames Williams. 


WAS not reporting the jungle, but my 

actual accomplishments were amounting 
to much less than even that. The jungle was 
stubborn literary stuff. I would get in from 
my day on the trails and drop my kit— 
hunting boots, camp-stool, stock, field glasses, 
and notebook —in defeat and despair. See- 
ing was far from understanding the jungle. 

I could have carried more, but not much 
less, of an outfit. I would go all day without 
food or drink in order to save weight. I car- 
ried no gun, for the jungle on Barro Colorado 
Island is a wild-life sanctuary, and besides, .a 
bird in the bush (except the “One-Two-Three 
Bird” that everyone hears on the Island but 
no one ever sees or collects) is worth a pot- 
hunter’s string of them dead in the hand. I 
carried no camera, either, partly because I’m 
a romanticist (the camera goes with the kit 
of the realists); partly because it is a make- 
shift, lazy substitute for literature; and partly 
because the camera lies. I might myself be 


classed among the nature fakirs, but the wild- 


est of us are no such liars about the woods as 
the man who comes out of them with a movie 
or an album of “snap shots.” Nor so deadly 
tiresome, either. 

Caulked high boots, field glasses, Alpine 
stock, camp-stool, and notebook—I could 
hardly get on with less than these: the boots 
for comfort and protection; the glasses for 
keen, clear seeing; the ironshod stock for pok- 
ing round with; the stool for patient watch- 
ing; and the notebook for record and report. 

But I got small record and report, and what 
I did get was strange, alien, inimical stuff. 
For such was the jungle; the flora and fauna, 
the unbroken umbrage along the trails, the 
very face and spirit of the forest so foreign, 
unfriendly, and sinister that I half feared and 
hated it. Neither hate nor fear had ever yet 
driven pen of mine. But how could I come to 
love this fierce, infested, misrelated, liana- 
throttled jungle into which I must slash my 
way with a long-bladed machete? 


I say it was stubborn literary stuff, the most 
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obdurate material I had ever tried to handle. 
Yet it was mine. It belonged to me by rea- 
son of genuine interest, and much previous use 
of kindred matter in woods not jungles, and 
forms that were more friendly and familiar 
than monkeys, army ants, and banana-billed 
toucans. So I set myself resolutely to work 
making the jungle mine. Not that I had 
come to the jungle to write about it; I had 
come to study it, to know it, and, if possible, 
to understand and become a part of it. Then 
I would write about it, of course, just as the 
peccaries would root about it, and the black 
monkeys howl about it, and the big green 
Amazon parrots squall about it — because it 
is our natures so to do. 

So night after night, week after week, I 
would return from the trails wondering how 
much I had won — of the new mind and heart 
necessary, of new facts and relationships, 
meanings and human values—if anything, 
for all the tramping, the watching, the identi- 
fications, and records, and the determination 
to make myself one of the jungle folk. If 
only one of the coati tribes, or monkey bands, 
or peccary herds would adopt me as the wolf 
pack adopted little Mowgli! 

But I was too old. The jungle took Mow- 
gli in when he was hardly bigger than a frog, 
as the genial, clean-bolled, socially minded 
pine woods of the North had taken me in 
when I was no bigger than a frog. Can a lit- 
erary man be born again when he is old? I 
had always taught that he could. But this 
experience with the jungle staggered me. The 
effect, however, was a little tighter lacing of 
the boots; a little farther tramping on the 
trails; a little longer watching from my stool; 
more poking into holes and nests and rotten 
stumps; more careful reporting to my journal 
—and more grief at the way I had often han- 
died the poor Freshmen in their literary con- 
fusion and despair! I had consigned so many 
of them to the jungle! And now, I had un- 
wittingly consigned myself to the same jungle, 
and sweet was their revenge! 

The trouble was not from lack of material. 
Quite the opposite. I couldn’t see the woods 
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for the trees, they were so tangled and crowd- 
ed and tall. Nor was the plethora of it the 
trouble. Willy-nilly, one must select. The 
editor compels that. The trouble is what to 
select, and how to combine it, and what to 
make out of the combinations. What does all 
this mean? — that’s the troublesome question. 
Let me settle that for any batch of material 
and the rest of the work (the writing, I mean, 
not always the marketing) is less like work 
than play. 

In good literary work there may be much 
magic, yet there is neither magic nor mystery 
about the fundamental processes of the work. 
And I knew that I had here in the boots, the 
glasses, the stool, the stick, and the diary the 
necessary kit for my study of the jungle, and 
that they were the very symbols of the liter- 
ary processes through which this jungle ma- 
terial, and all literary material must be put. 

The boots stand for the writer’s furniture, 
inside and out — pencil and desk and “word- 
hord,” his training and ability to climb the lit- 
erary trails. I went clothed in more than a 
pair of boots and my right mind in the jungle, 
but the boots were my special equipment, my 
concession to the snakes, ticks, redbugs, and 
the slippery clay on the trails. I wore a shirt, 
too, and kept my shirt on, but I was not 
caparisoned like the White Knight in Alice. 
I didn’t take a typewriter with me, and I 
would not have one in my study if I could al- 
ways read my own handwriting. The clack 
of the thing rattles across every printed page 
that was ever composed on it. Time and place 
(more necessary the older I grow), a stub pen 
and the clutter of my old books and desk and 
chair — these are all I need of their sort. But 
words and all that goes with them — there is 
no end to the need of this sort of furniture, 
and I am always trying on new ones in the 
hope of walking off sometime in a pair of 
genuine seven-league literary boots. 

And here is the stool. I never carried a 
stool in the woods about Hingham. But then 
there are no army ants, blood-sucking ticks, 
and superheated redbugs infesting the stumps 
and fallen logs and making the earth itself an 
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impossible place to stand still upon. But 
woods-work and literary work call for much 
being still. Patience is more than a virtue; 
it is a necessity. I couldn’t come at the jun- 
gle in a day, nor upon much of its furtive 
wild life while stumping noisily along the 
sounding trails. It had to be stalked; and 
then, noiseless and motionless, I must lay 
siege to it by the hour from my insulated 
stool. 

Two months in the deep of the jungle and 
only a scrappy bunch of notes to show for it! 
And— nothing more than scrappy notes will 
come out of it unless I spread my stool be- 
fore those half-intelligible observations and 
give their significance and order time to 
emerge. How difficult I have found it as a 
teacher and critic to make my students carry 
a stool! 

I wonder if I ever went into any woods, 
or on any nature walk, without a stick — 
not a walking stick but a poking stick, the 
symbol of an innate, insatiable curiosity? I 
literally pry and poke my way along a trail. 
Nothing is insignificant. The slightest hints 
are often, are usually, those which lead to the 
richest discoveries. The interpreter of na- 
ture, like the interpreter of human life, is 
more than a scientist. Botany he must know, 
and ornithology, and geology, but not any one 
to the exclusion of the others, and to the kill- 
ing of his curiosity — inquisitiveness, if you 
like— about the whole phenomenon of na- 
ture, from the stones to the stars. But in- 
quisitiveness is not a genteel frame of mind. 
Perhaps not; but it is an absolutely and es- 
sentially literary mind—the kind that I am 
here concerned with. I want to give every 
writer a poking stick. 

No one needs to be informed of the needs 
and uses of powerful field glasses in outdoor 
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work. I believe that there are few wild eyes 
in the jungle that are quicker and steadier 
than the trained human eye; but one must 
see before, and farther, than those wild eyes, 
and be able to see closer up. And it is best 
to watch the shy wild wood folk, as it is the 
tame self-conscious ones we call human, with- 
out their being conscious of it. To look with- 
out staring; to watch without being impu- 
dent; to interview without interviewing — to 
see without being seen is the technic of the 
field glasses. Let me commend an invisible 
pair of them to every writer, for they are of 
paramount importance. 

And finally the notebook. I stand on a 
mighty small platform from which to preach 
the necessity of instant and readable notes, 
for I am the worst of all diarists. But I did 
not know the meaning of it early, and so did 
not make the daily journal and jottings by the 
way, a part of my literary habits. That was 
a fearful mistake, and the loss can never be 
made up for. It is not enough to have some 
article or other always adoing on your desk, 
and thus absorb your fresh observations and 
current reflections. You can save too few of 
them by any such slow and paltry plan. Be- 
sides, most literary material, like the best 
building material, needs thorough seasoning. 

Here is a notebook for you, my writing 
friend, if, unhappily, you are trying to build 
up consistent and durable literary habits 
without one. I am carefully placing that in 
your hand, and flinging after it my stick and 
stool and glasses and the steel-caulked, high- 
laced elaborate boots. No, they are all essen- 
tial — as good an equipment as you can com- 
mand; and then curiosity, patience (even with 
your publisher), close observation, and care- 
ful, readable, complete records of each day’s 
significant doings. 
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The Never Changing Human Element 
in the Short Story 


By MarcARET WHEELER Ross 


Y HUSBAND, who is a wise and 

thoughtful jurist, and who has had 
close and intimate associations with many 
types of people throughout a long and varied 
legal career, frequently says that as he looks 
back on life, he can see but little difference 
in the ordinary conduct of average human 
beings, and moreover, as he studies the early 
history of his profession dealing with crimes 
and criminals, and the parties who investi- 
gated the former and administered justice to 
the latter, he is convinced that people have 
always been very much the same — that the 
common characteristics of the actors, the ones 
acted upon, and the witnesses of the scenes 
created by them have changed but little with 
the passing of time. 

If we accept the premise that the short 
story is a chronicle of the manners, customs, 
and the people of the period in which it is 
written, then, as we note the reaction to com- 
mon events in the characters portrayed in 
this class of stories of the earliest writers in 
America, and compare them with present-day 
people, we can conclude that my husband’s 
deductions will also hold in the field of fiction. 

In studying the stories of this early period 
we find time alters general conditions, that 
customs, manners, even moral standards and 
ideals change and decay, but the fundamental 
characteristics and emotions of the human race 
remain much the same, and that people usual- 
ly act, under similar conditions, with a posi- 
tive degree of consistency. The different en- 
vironments and dates of publication will show 
a certain definite sectional and periodic effect 
upon the personalities of both the authors 
and their characters, but the intrinsic qualities 
of the people in these stories seem unchanged 
with the years. 


A historical survey of the short story will 
disclose a decided evolution in its form and 
structure. The essay introduction has been 
omitted, and the moralistic ending has been 
abandoned, and the subject matter in the body 
proper has been handled variously as the years 
have progressed. It would seem that every- 
thing has undergone a change except the peo- 
ple who carry the stories on. They always 


show about the same dominant characteristics 
and identical reactions to the common events. 

We may admit that Irving destroyed the 
vogue of extreme sentimentality existing up 
to his period, and introduced a vein of humor 
in the body structure; that Poe gave us the 


pure short story form, producing the “single 
emotional effect,” and the highly dramatic 
situation, and created an appetite for horror 
and mystery. We can credit Hawthorne with 
contributing the feature of the direct influence 
of character on incident, and incident upon 
character; of lessening the touch of horror, 
and substituting for it a kind of delicate 
weirdness and a subtle undercurrent of phan- 
tasmagoria. 

But again, the people who live in the stories 
of these several writers do just what you 
would expect people to do. They act as your 
own friends and relatives would, and about as 
you know you would yourself under like con- 
ditions. Whether the characters be American, 
English, or of the Oriental type, they are all 
humanly uniform in the elemental character- 
istics. 

Ben Ames Williams says: “A good short 
story will portray human nature with an ac- 
curacy that may be recognized at a distance 
of a century, or ten or twenty of them, They 
evoke common emotions in the breast of the 
reader. Whatever this quality is called it is 
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this that makes them popular, and immor- 
tality is simply another word for continued 
popularity.” 

In “Chariessa,” first published in 1788, we 
find her relatives coveting her portion of the 
family fortune quite naturally, and scheming 
for it in a highly respectable, time-worn, and 
at the same time, perfectly modern manner. 
Her brother, the provident Squire, decided 
that “he had sufficient address to confirm her 
an old maid by the artful device of perpetu- 
ally expressing the most friendly solicitude for 
her marrying to advantage.” His plan worked, 
and kept her single, and the money in the 
family, and is just the “artful device” a wise 
mother will use today to avoid an undesirable 
marriage in her family, knowing the inevitable 
effect of opposition on human nature. 

Consider the anonymous tale called 
‘“Hamet,” first published in 1812. Hamet’s 
home is pictured as a pleasant place to be, and 
he “tasted all those solid enjoyments which 
health and nature bestow.” But his eye rested 
upon an imaginary island, and his ear caught 
the honeyed tones of a fancied creature, 
“sweeter than echo, and more seducing than 
the voice of whispered love,” and the spirit 
of unrest, adventure, and wanderlust entered 
into him, and beckoned him to a better dwell- 
ing place. Is not discontent with the place 
in which one lives the thing that has actually 
made America? And is it not that same spirit 
that keeps the railroads and steamship com- 
panies in business today? 

In “The Seventh Son,” published by James 
Hall in 1832, we find people being healed by 
faith, as Jessup says, “anticipating some of 
the developments of Christian Science,” and 
also a striking application of the use of psy- 
chology as modern in its methods, and as 
skilfully employed as that used by our medical 
profession. This story was written nearly a 
hundred years ago, and yet we find the lead- 
ing character, after he has made all the money 
he needs, in passing his mystic means of get- 
rich-quick on to the poor widow, speaking 
to himself thus: “The bubble must soon 
burst; ours is not a country nor an age in 
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which delusion can live long.” Doesn’t that 
ring true in our ears? 

In “The Lunatic’s Skate,” by Nathaniel 
Parker Willis, published in 1834, we have a 
description of a small town on the border 
of the Western Lakes, in which the author, 
after setting down some of the conditions 
peculiar to the place, speaks of “a fashionable 
circle, at the head of which were the lawyer’s 
wife, and the member of Congress’s daughter; 
and people ate their peas with silver forks, 
and drank their tea with scandal, and forgave 
man’s many sins, and refused to forgive 
woman’s one.” Isn’t this any Main Street 
of our own times? 

We can get a fine illustration of the con- 
trasting effect of environment on the story 
setting, and treatment, and at the same time 
prove the similitude of human conduct under 
like emotional conditions by comparing the 
story called “Those Old Lunes” by William 
Gilmore Simms, first published in South Caro- 
lina in 1845, showing the flowery, Southern 
tinge in general diction, with “The Egotist, 
or The Serpent in The Bosom,” by Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, published close to the same 
period, which carries the sterner New Eng- 
land tendencies. But though the atmosphere 
in the two stories is entirely different, and 
the technique in the handling of the material 
is not similar, and the descriptive passages 
present an example of the influence of lo- 
cality, the conduct of the characters in their 
relations to one another in both stories is 
consistently human, and might belong to any 
period or any community. Both of these 
stories feature a lunatic —a mentally diseased 
person, in a leading rdéle, and the other char- 
acters respond to them about as they would 
in this generation, and as people always have 
done. They jump at false conclusions, ap- 
prove success, despise failure, lack sympathy 
for the “queer one” and jeer the “fellow who 
is down,” just as the mass crowd will do to- 
day, and as they did in the earliest history of 
the human family. 

The personal description and the conduct 
of the two young ladies in the Simms story 
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does not place them very remote from the 
present-day “flapper,” and might identify 
them with any of the famous feminine charm- 
ers of early history. Hawthorne says in his 
story, “all persons chronically diseased are 
egotists,” and Arnold Bennett says exactly the 
same thing in another way in “The Old Wives’ 
Tale.” 

The gambling method brought out in Poe’s 
“William Wilson,” is silver-crowned with age, 
but is ever being reborn because of that ele- 
ment of take-a-chance-at-thing that is found 
in every human being. Despite the fact that 
people are “wise to the scheme,” human na- 
ture is so true to form, so unfailingly human, 
so consistently consistent, this hoary-haired, 
time-wrinkled method is still getting results 
in many an upstairs back room. Barnum long 
ago literally put this universal and all-time 
weakness in a “nut’-shell. Could he come 
back to us today, he would find his famous 
remark remarkably alive. 

In the early humor of the West as char- 


acterized by the Artemus Ward, Mark Twain 
group we see the glorification of the common 
man getting quick and ready response. What 
is that but the stock-in-trade of every popular 
politician of our times, and of all times? And 
it is also the spirit that has made a million for 
the creators of Jiggs and the Gumps. 


In Twain’s “$1,000,000 Bank Note,” 
though English in setting and characteriza- 
tion, the same basic human qualities are evi- 
dent. Its ethical trappings would fit demo- 
cratic America just as well. England is not 
the only country where servility towards rank 
and position is to be observed. The influence 
on others of the supposed possession of 
money; the implication that all men are pur- 
chasable, is quite as universally true today 
in so far as the conduct of ordinary people 
is concerned, as it was when this story was 
‘ written. In Twain’s “The Thirty Thousand 
Dollar Bequest” we get the reaction of an 
entire family towards an unexpected fortune. 
Exaggeration of course exists for the heighten- 
ing of interest in the story telling, but the 
effect of the mere possibility of the money 
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on the family is tragically up-to-date, even as 
burlesqued by Twain, and is terribly familiar 
to most of us. 

The text of most of the work of Twain, 
and of a great portion of that of Bret Harte 
might be: Provincialism is the heart and soul 
of man. This is true of us today from our 
national thinking down to that of the smallest 
community. That smug, apparent satisfac- 
tion with our own environment, when anybody 
else would insinuate that his is better, or that 
ours is not ideal. The “my-town”’ spirit, still 
characteristic of everybody in every place, 
that instinctively rises in a defensive protest 
at unfavorable criticism on the part of others 
even though the outraged party would be 
living somewhere else if it were economically 
possible. 

Bret Harte was not recognized in his own 
section until he was lionized in the East, be- 
cause he made the people who lived in his 
stories too much like those about him, and 
pictured the community life too literally to 
please the home-town folks. People then, as 
now, objected to having the bare facts told 
about their neighborhood, ludicrously height- 
ened or parodied as they must be in the effec- 
tive story. Though they had but a crude 
civilization at best, they resented what they 
had being held up to ridicule, and they took 
their time in recognizing the fellow who had 
so grievously sinned against them. It is this 
same spirit of pride in the home section that 
checks the popularity of Harold Bell Wright 
and Zane Grey in the localities they describe. 
You will not find them raved over by the Ro- 
tarians, or featured by the Chambers of Com- 
merce in the state in which most of the scenes 
of their stories are laid. These civic organiza- 
tions object to the broadcasting of the “Wild 
West,” “Red Indian” propaganda used so 
effectively, and exaggerated so cleverly, by 
these and similar writers. The “home-town 
toga” is as fashionable and as much worn to- 
day as it was in early history, or in 69. 

Judging the authors of these early stories — 
in true Biblical fashion — we find them equally 
as human as their characters. They were 
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possessed of the natural vanity of man to 
display superiority of learning. They deco- 
rated the body of their stories with descrip- 
tive apparel dealing with the famous pictures, 
learned books, extraneous travel scenes, refer- 
ences to mythological places, and people, and 
even scientific data, which seems to us now 
dull reading, and no more than a thinly dis- 
guised attempt to let an admiring public know 
how much they knew. “The Diamond Lens” 
by Fitz-James O’Brien, is a capital illustra- 
tion of the scientific type, and examples of 
the other kind are too numerous to mention, 
as almost any story of the early period will 
show one or all of these features. 

We must not lose sight of the fact, how- 
ever, that there was great respect for book- 
learning in these far-away days, for the times 
did not offer so many avenues for the acquir- 
ing of knowledge, the possession of, or access 
to books; nor the multiplicity of educational 
entertainments. People therefore read as much 
for the actual information they might get as 
they did for story interest. The author who 
could clothe the skeleton of his story with the 
most elaborately embroidered garments of 
erudition was sure of his position in the lit- 
erary world. 

With the change in the short story form — 
the emphasizing of the single emotional ef- 
fect, the sticking to the story, as it were — 
and with the increase in educational institu- 
tions, the ease and rapidity of book-making, 
the multiplicity of public libraries, and the 
general speed of living, these particular frills 
and furbelows of story ornamentation have 
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gradually been discarded. But we find our 
authors still exceedingly human. They now 
satisfy that desire for the show of superiority 
of knowledge by delving into the occult and 
metaphysical for the adornment of their 
stories; or they explore the newer fields of 
science less known to the common man; or 
they journey into all sorts of out-of-the-way, 
unusual, and even dangerous places, not con- 
veniently reached by the ordinary person, that 
they may “put it over” the reader, and furnish 
new thrills, and thus satisfy that same vanity 
of the old-time authorial position. 

And how about the general reader? Evi- 
dently he, too, is unchanged in the fundamen- 
tal characteristics. It would seem in the good 
old days of long ago he preferred such stuff as 
the cheap popular magazines, and the in- 
expensive “ruddy-glowing” books given us 
today in ever-increasing quantities. 

An anonymous writer in Blackwood’s Edin- 
burgh Magazine for November, 1847, in re- 
viewing and commending the work of Haw- 
thorne and Irving, said: “What can our cir- 
culating libraries be about? At all our places 
of summer resort they drug us with the veri- 
est trash, and here are tales and sketches 
which it would have done one’s heart good to 
read.” 

Don’t we, too, read many articles and re- 
views condemning the bulk of our publications, 
and hear a good deal said against “light sum- 
mer reading” and “trash”? 

All of which brings me back to assert once 
more: You won’t change people, with chang- 
ing story styles. 


“Eugene O'Neill is typical of an age in which dramatists have 
almost as many methods as they have subjects, and change in swift 
succession from the colloquial idiom of sailors in stokeholds or 
water-front saloons to the heroic manner of traditional poetic verse 
and even mingle them in one and the same play. But, whatever 
method the playwright may adopt, the setting of his stage is more 
important than ever. For in the theatre to-day the stage picture is 
nothing less than a form of literary expression.” (“Scenery And 
The Drama.” By Lee Simonson. The Atlantic Monthly for May.) 
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Contemporary Writers 


XIII — GUY BOLTON 
By Wiit1am E. Harris 


" ES, writing books for musical comedy 

is undoubtedly the most difficult field 
to break into. But in no other, once you 
have broken in, are the rewards so large or so 
certain.” 

That is the opinion of Guy Bolton, co-au- 
thor of “Rio Rita,” “Rosalie” and many other 
equally successful musical plays. A majority 
of the big producers depend upon writers with 
established reputations. “But you can hardly 
blame them for doing so,” smiled Mr. Bolton, 
“when you realize that on a single production 
today they may be spending from fifty to a 
hundred thousand dollars, not always their 
own.” Moreover, he believes that this fact 
of musical comedies being “made to order,” 
should not discourage the young writer. 


“Once you gain recognition your percentage 


of hits will be large. In straight dramatic 
work one success generally counterbalances 
six failures, but in musical comedy an author 
may average one out of two.” Mr. Bolton 
considers the latter field particularly satisfy- 
ing, because he declares it possible, given a 
certain amount of time, to “pull out” one’s 
failures. “You can usually rework them, un- 
less you meet some special factor, such as a 
miscast actor with an unbreakable contract.” 

Mr. Bolton can speak with authority upon 
the writing of musical books, for he himself 
creates them with remarkable consistency. 
Over a period of approximately twenty years 
he has been writing never less than two or 
three, frequently as many as half a dozen 
every season. In 1917, his most prolific year, 
the famous team of Jerome Kern, P. G. Wode- 
house, and Bolton himself produced six musi- 
cal comedies, all of them, in the Broadway 
phrase, “smashes.” He started, strangely 
enough, as a regulation dramatist, but soon 
turned to the musical field when the late 
Henry W. Savage gave him an opportunity to 


tinker an operetta entitled “Pom Pom.” Since 
then he has alternated between comedy and 
musical comedy, specializing, however, upon 
the latter. Yet several of his light dramas — 
“Adam and Eva,” “Polly With a Past,” and 
“Polly Preferred,” for example— have been 
produced in every corner of the globe, with 
performances still being offered either in stock 
or amateur theatricals. 

An interview with Mr. Bolton was made 
possible by his presence in Boston during the 
recent try-out of a new mystery play he had 
written. A slight, very quiet man just begin- 
ning to turn gray at the temples, he never 
seems to be in a hurry. Not even when the 
interviewer found him preparing to take a 
train back to New York, there to sail in less 
than three days for England. Yet his mind 
was already turning over the problem of ar- 
ranging his Broadway success, “The Five 
O’clock Girl,” for production before an Eng- 
lish audience. Moreover, he was also plan- 
ning how to snatch a breathing space for one 
or two of those light comedies or mystery 
plays he rarely gets time nowadays to write. 
“That’s one of the things about musical 
comedy,” he laughed. “There are so few 
really competent writers in the field, that 
once you get established your services are con- 
stantly in demand. And with a show fre- 
quently already under way, as regards the 
other members of your particular team, it is 
sometimes hard to refuse.” 

The first essential in writing musical books, 
Mr. Bolton declares, is a simple, but effective 
story. It must have universal appeal and still 
remain believable to its spectators, at least 
while they are in the theatre. The characters 
should possess a certain charm, so that every 
girl may identify the heroine with herself, 
every boy the hero with himself. “You see,” 
continued Mr. Bolton, “musical comedy is 
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quite different from the ordinary revue. The 
form of the latter depends for the most part 
upon the stars engaged and the talent which 
they bring to the show.” Mr. Bolton himself 
was perhaps fortunate in that he achieved his 
first outstanding success with the so-called 
Princess Theatre plays, “Very Good, Eddie,” 
“Miss Springtime,” “Oh, Boy!” and so on. 
Produced during wartime, these, practically 
speaking, were straight comedies with twelve 
songs interpolated. Today, the emphasis has 
shifted from dialogue to music and dancing. 
As Mr. Bolton pointed out, however, there is 
a growing tendency toward romantic melo- 
drama. Thus “The Desert Song,” which was 
only a comparative success in New York, far 
outshone “Good News” on the road. Musical 
plays of the type of “Rose Marie,’ “Rio 
Rita,” and “Rainbow” are almost operatic in 
type; conseqently, they require stronger story 
and more heroic music. 

The most difficult task in book writing, ac- 
cording to the author of “Rosalie,” is learn- 
ing how to tie in with the music. While most 
producers prefer the book to be written first, 
the music shapes considerably its final form. 
Usually a musical play starts with a number, 
the chief purpose of which is to get the cur- 
tain up and mark time while the audience is 
seated. Then follows what Mr. Bolton terms 
the “ice-breaker,” a light, breezy song or 
dance, or combination of both, intended to 
put the spectators in a proper mood for the 
evening’s entertainment. After that the au- 
thor may at last settle down to the routine 
he has planned out with his composer. But 
even then through the remainder of the play 
he must be careful to make each number a 
logical climax to the scene preceding it. And 
he must of course plan out his story so as to 
give the composer latitude in arranging the 
score as a whole. It would be foolish, for ex- 
ample, to have two waltz numbers in suc- 
cession. But usually, Mr. Bolton explained, 
the author of the book hands the composer a 
scenario of the story. From this is mapped 
out during a conference the general musical 
scheme. Then composer and author alike go 
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to work, each seeking to fit his particular 
contribution to the special needs of the play 
as a whole. “The importance of a sensitive 
coéperation is best demonstrated in the effec- 
tive use of a theme song,” declared Mr. Bol- 
ton. For such a song illustrates and colors 
the basic love story that is being narrated. 
“You see it recalls a great deal to the memory 
of the audience. It may even suggest more 
than dialogue, which, of course, must be 
properly keyed to it.” Incidentally that illus- 
trates one of the defects that a writer who is 
trying to “pull out a failure” turns to first. 
For the joining of the music and words re- 
quires great delicacy of handling. “Scissors 
and paste may be applicable in newspaper 
writing, but not in musical comedy.” 

Broad strokes, though not necessarily slap- 
stick, are another requirement of good book 
writing. Comedy must be heightened to gain 
its full values, because the speed and exciting 
pace set by the dancing prevents an audience 
from catching subtle shadings of humor or 
delicately pointed lines. “I do not think, for 
example,” said Mr. Bolton, “that a quiet, 
chuckling comedy such as Frank Craven’s 
‘The First Year’ would go in musical com- 
edy.” Continuing this line of thought, he 
cited an actual case in point from his own ex- 
perience. In 1917, together with Jerome 
Kern and P. G. Wodehouse, he was called 
upon to translate George Ade’s famous old 
farce, “The College Widow,” into the form 
of a musical play. Mr. Bolton smiled re- 
miniscently. “Certainly there we had lines 
that were funny. Yet somehow I felt they 
would be lost in the noise and confusion of a 
dancing show. Sure enough, when we opened 
in Atlantic City, we played for thirty-five 
minutes without a laugh!” Much as he hated 
to do it, Mr. Bolton was forced to touch up 
Ade’s beautiful lines. 

“No, you do not necessarily have to be a 
musician, in order to write musical books.” 
Mr. Bolton recalled that P. G. Wodehouse, 
who in his estimation has written “some of 
the best lyrics I know,” knows almost nothing 
about music. Indeed, before he deserted the 
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stage so as to devote himself to writing novels, 
Wodehouse used to listen to Kern play over 
a number. Doing this, he would jot down 
words, any words which gave him the correct 
grouping of the accents and rhythm. Then 
he would go away and like a cross-word 
puzzle enthusiast would fit his exquisite lyrics 
to the pattern before him. “Otto Harbach, 
on the other hand, is an accomplished musi- 
cian, capable of playing several instruments.” 
In Mr. Bolton’s opinion, the reason that most 
comedy authors fail in their attempts to write 
books is because they prove unwilling to 
buckle down and learn the highly specialized 
technique. “Failing once, they stay clear 
ever after,” he laughed. “Then, too, a new- 


comer is likely to get the most difficult assign- 
ments — a play that would probably fail any- 
way, even with plenty of talent and money 
behind it.” 

Speaking about the ways of breaking into 
musical comedy, Mr. Bolton said very em- 
phatically that contracts are not absolutely 


essential. “Nor do agents and brokers have 
much influence in the musical field. Don’t 
let them fool you.” If a writer has a good 
idea for a book, Mr. Bolton would advise him 
strongly to seek out a composer. “Find, for 
example, one of those younger men, who has 
perhaps done an extra number or two for 
some foreign operetta that has been adapted 
to the American stage. The chances are that 
the latter is also looking for an author to team 
up with. Moreover, equipped with a score, an 
author stands a better chance of getting a 
hearing.” Mr. Bolton paused long enough to 
smile. “You see every manager thinks he can 
tell whether a book is good or bad, but very 
few of them know anything about music.” 
Another way of attracting attention today is 


through the college show. Several of the men 
actively writing for musical comedy today 
are college men who first demonstrated their 
ability in the amateur theatricals of their 
university. With the growing demand among 
the college clubs for professional directors 
this has become an increasingly important 
means of gaining entry. Again, by getting a 
connection with some musical stock company 
the young writer may often pick up valuable 
experience. Most of the stock organizations 
producing musical comedies find it necessary 
to rearrange the Broadway hits to fit the 
limitations or individual talent of their play- 
ers. Here then is a worth-while opportunity 
to learn how a book must be assembled. 
Moreover, the “guest stars” and female im- 
personators who each season make the rounds 
of these stock companies, frequently require a 
new vehicle for their abilities. From such 
work it is often but a step to Broadway. In- 
cidentally, either in the orchestra or among 
the players of a stock company may the am- 
bitious book writer often discover his com- 
poser. 

“Above all, remember,” smiled Mr. Bolton, 
offering a parting bit of encouragement, “that 
in musical comedy as nowhere else new names 
are constantly springing to the fore.” Only a 
few years ago Lawrence Schwab, the producer, 
was a student in Professor Baker’s 47 Work- 
shop. Today, with his partner Mandel, he 
has already successfully sponsored such hits 
as “Good News,” “Queen High,” “New 
Moon,” and “Follow Through.” The same 
thing applies to composers and the writers of 
books. “So no one need be afraid to enter a 
field that remains even today extremely un- 
crowded!” 





“I{ you would learn to write, it is in the street you must learn 
it. Both for the vehicle and for the aims of fine arts, you must 
frequent the public square. The people, and not the college, is the 


writer’s home. 
all men will light.” — Emerson. 


A scholar is a candle which the love and desire of 
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An Editorial Expert to His Son 


To THE young would-be writers who are leaving college this month we 
can offer no better advice than the following letter, with its preceding 
comment, quoted from Marlen Pew’s ever-stimulating page, “Shop Talk 
at Thirty,” in the Editor and Publisher. 


N ACTIVE member of the Amalgamated 
A Association of Shop Talkers contributes 
the following autograph letter, written many 
years ago by a self-made editorial expert to 
his young and aspiring son. The manuscript, 
though somewhat yellowed by age, is well pre- 
served and an excellent example of the Spen- 
cerian school of penmen, each capital letter 
made by sweeping flourishes and each lower- 
case letter perfectly formed and shaded on the 
down strokes. Obviously the writer was not 
only a man of erudition and character but a 
master of applied psychology. His life-theory, 
which to many may appear quaint and curi- 
ous in our headlong age, carries suggestions 
which will appeal to creative thinkers and 
writers and perhaps may serve to stimulate 
their action and control their methods. 

* * 7 x 

My dear son Horace: Your mother has 
handed to me your letter of the 7th instant 
wherein you state your scholastic progress 
and reveal some of your thoughts and ambi- 
tions for a useful life. Since, in the postscript, 
you invite my comment I gladly offer it for 
what it may be worth. It becomes plain that 
you calculate to engage in professional writ- 
ing as a life vocation. I congratulate you. 
Most men highly prize the objects which you 
renounce by this decision. Yet I believe your 
choice is both wise and noble. The material 
rewards will be moderate and perhaps precari- 
ous, except as you may fortunately evince 
strikingly unusual talents. The greater re- 
nunciation, however, is social in its nature. It 
is not possible for a creative writer of inde- 
pendent thought to comfortably surround 
himself with an atmosphere of harmonious 
friendships or indulge the carefree pleasures of 
those who accept the gregarious principle of 


life, smugly follow and conform and depend 
on materials to indemnify ignoble pursuits. 
The more independent one becomes, the more 
useful he is as a thinker and writer, yet in- 
dependence is hatefully repugnant to all those 
who, for any reason, do not indulge it. You 
will find this complication an embarrassment 
in social relations, but if you happily find one 
or two dependable friends and sympathizers 
the loss of the wider circle will seem trivial 
indeed. However, you may safely prepare for 
years of comparative loneliness. If and when 
you select a life mate I urge you to find a 
woman who is disposed in every way to share 
your fate. Take care that she is well fore- 
warned. She will be ideal if of equal intelli- 
gence and capable of sympathizing with your 
efforts and sacrifices, perhaps willing to be 
your co-partner in writing and agitating. Or 
she may have little conception of your ideals 
and objects, yet be an appropriate helpmeet 
by reason of the fact that she admires you, has 
faith in your objects and would rather suffer 
your moods and intangible results than ride in 
a coach of state with any other man. You 
will probably make no mistake if you seek 
either a woman of like temperament or one 
qualified by deep and enduring qualities of 
soul, making for blind partisanship. Please 
pardon this candid expression regarding the 
very private matter of your heart attachment; 
the extenuation is my belief that it is funda- 
mental in this discussion. 

I wish to suggest, my son, that a formula 
exists for the guidance of a professional writ- 
ing man which is much safer than dependence 
on “genius,” often a tragic phantom. Your 
work instrument is your brain. It is the most 
wondrous and delicate mechanism in exist- 
ence. It must be tenderly cared for, richly 
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fed, carefully exercised, at times worked to 
capacity, then completely rested and constant- 
ly assisted by wholesome living and decent 
conduct. The creative writer or artist must 
first and foremost cultivate power of concen- 
tration. Only rifle-fire, never scattered shot, 
brings down big game. The good brain is 
capable of centering on a subject and devcur- 
ing it, to the exclusion of all irrelevant and 
immaterial matters. If you are not, on your 
graduation day, able to concentrate your 
whole attention on a given task for four or 
five consecutive hours, blind and deaf to all 
other subjects, you may be assured that your 
great life lesson is yet to be learned. Only by 
such intensive operation, which I call the 
hardest work that man may do, is it possible 
for the student of literature to yield creative 
results. The harder the brain is worked the 
more fecund it becomes. You know, of 
course, that the great masters by power of 
concentration gradually developed amazing 
capacity. Shakespeare’s output is an example. 
Voltaire, although a puny sick man from 
birth, laboriously with quill pen poured out 
literally millions of words on every conceiv- 
able subject and yet had time for politics, 
letter writing, travel, scientific experimenta- 
tion, the staging of his own dramas, the build- 
ing and remodeling of castles and the con- 
duct of two manufactories, one producing 
Swiss watches of fine quality and another 
luxurious silk stockings. Voltaire, by the 
way, was among the first advertising experts. 
When he wrote letters to friends, whether they 
be kings or commoners, he invariably added 
a note concerning the quality, price and avail- 
ability of his factory wares. At 83 years of 
age Voltaire started to write a French Dic- 
tionary. Martin Luther in his 63 years of 
life produced 446 books, founded the Refor- 
mation and was active in the public affairs of 
his time. Dr. Samuel Johnson worked inten- 
sively for eight years to complete his Dic- 
tionary, and it took Gibbon 14 years to write 
the “Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.” 
Gray spent 8 years on the Elegy. Stevenson 
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and Dumas took their writing to their beds 
and worked while others slept. 

Not enough is known of the great masters 
of art and the written word always to be sure 
of their personal conduct, but we may be sure 
that those who, like Michelangelo and Goethe, 
were amazingly prolific in numerous fields, 
followed inflexible rules. There must be an 
ordered day. The work must be laid out im 
advance. There must be thorough study be- 
fore the creative mood compels the writer to 
plunge into the task of recording his thoughts. 
I do not believe that orderly work can come 
from a place that is disorderly, dark, ill-ven- 
tilated, bare of a writer’s necessary tools and 
references, or subject to influences which will 
constantly distract his thoughts. No matter 
how plain it may be, the place for the creative 
worker is a studio that is quiet, light, health- 
ful and capable of affording periods of rest. 
These mechanics may seem ridiculous, but I 
assure you they have their place in my theo- 
retical scheme of writing success. Diet also 
is important. You cannot think if your stom- 
ach is overcrowded, for the blood necessary 
to the operations of the brain is engaged in 
very urgent work below. The writer needs to 
follow a careful regimen, light and yet nour- 
ishing, ample but not excessive. I hope you 
will not have to depend upon stimulants. 
They may give occasional flights, but one pays 
dearly with reactionary periods of depression 
and dullness. Exercise is the great regulator 
of health—walking erectly, regularly and 
enough has never been improved upon as a 
body conditioner and also as a tonic for the 
mind. Thank your heaven that you do not 
have to write while suffering bodily ills, as did 
the half-blind Heine or the wretched Voltaire. 
A good body is half the bargain, my son. 

A writer is aimless and futile unless pos- 
sessed of an all-conquering, all-pervading pas- 
sion to deliver a message. His powers of rea- 
soning, his depth of soul and his environment 
measure the importance of that message. It 
will be great and worthwhile as he is great 
and worthwhile. Whistles are not made of 
sow ears, as your great grandmother often re- 
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minded me when I was at your age. It is 
agreeable for us to proclaim our “civiliza- 
tion,” but we know that man is essentially a 
brute and that passions of the jungle are more 
common than are the refinements of intelligent 
action. Therefore, the chief business of the 
creative writer continues to be an abatement 
of common abuses and his motif is indigna- 
tion. This often is necessarily destructive. 
The second school in point of importance is 
that which writes less of ideas and ideals and 
more of mechanics or materials. It is essen- 
tially constructive and splendidly serves. Both 
are enviable works for any earnest man to un- 
dertake. Both schools interpret life for those 
who do not or cannot think. In your tem- 
perament I think I perceive an element of 
emotionalism. It induces you to love pas- 
sionately and hate bitterly. This may be 
your great resource; I hope it will bear rich 
fruit, but I warn you that it will also torment 
you a thousand times like hell-fire and brim- 
stone. Emotionalism must be controlled— 
but, controlled, it is the essence of high art. 
It affords a depth of feeling which phlegmatic 
persons can scarcely credit, much less indulge. 
The world does not understand or enjoy emo- 
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tional people in person, but their writings con- 
tribute to millions of subject or dull folk the 
only true thrills that their lives afford. Let 
no one discourage your emotional freedom. 

If your work is to be compensatory the 
product must be of quality and prolific. The 
competition is increasingly severe. The print- 
ing press is a simple device. Paper is easily 
available, now even produced from the pulp 
of the spruce tree which abounds in our north- 
ern country. I look forward to a perfect 
welter of literature in this country. Com- 
merce will depend more and more upon ad- 
vertising, which I regard as a promising sci- 
ence, capable of deep public wrongs, if not 
controlled, or of great benefits. A tremendous 
volume of trash will be produced. It should 
be the business of trained writers and think- 
ers to force their public opinion forming prod- 
ucts into print and distribution to offset the 
vitiating influences of irresponsible twaddle 
and personal gossip. I urge my son diligently 
to seek basic truth and write it whatever the 
consequences may be. If this task suits your 
nature your toil and sacrifice will not be with- 
out deep and happy sensations of self-ap- 
proval. 


Writing Some of the French Verse-Forms 


By Exiot Kays SToNE 


Y EXPERIENCE has been that the 
various forms of French verse, the 
triolet, the rondel, the rondeau, the villanelle, 
and the ballade, when well done, are in great 
demand. I have been fortunate with the first 
three and particularly so with the triolet, 
finding it less difficult to write and sell than 
the various other forms of French verse — 
easier to write because simpler in construction, 
and easier to sell because shorter. 

The triolet, as everyone must know, con- 
sists of eight lines of almost any meter, of 
which five are taken up with the two refrains, 
so that in reality one has to compose but five 
original lines. 


Given the two refrains, sooner or later I 
have always evolved an effective triolet. A 
few examples composed and sold by myself, 
showing the manner in which I actually 
worked them out, may be of more constructive 
benefit to writers than pages of theory. Let 
us start with an earlier effort sold to the old 
Cartoons Magazine. 

For days the refrain “Consider the lilies, 
which toil not nor spin,” had been running in 
my head, doing little more than annoy me, 
but one morning while lacing my shoes, a 
triolet completed itself as follows: 


Consider the Lilies, 
Who toil not nor spin. 
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Aren't we, men, the sillies? 
Consider the Lilies 
And Tillies and Millies! 
Not much! I’m all in! 
Consider the Lilies, 
Who toil not nor spin. 


As nearly as I can remember, the genesis of 
this triolet was in the conception of treating 
“lilies” as girls instead of as flowers, which, 
of course, changed the whole sense of the 
Biblical quotation, making almost inevitable 
the thought as to the effect which these 
“Lilies” have on men’s purses. 

Akin to this triolet, built upon a Biblical 
quotation, are the ones which I have con- 
structed around an old saw or proverb. For 
instance, there is the old saying, “A woman is 
as old as she looks, but a man is as old as he 
feels.” This resulted in the following triolet, 
sold to Judge. 


AGE 


A woman is old as she looks, 

But a man is young as he feels. 
1 have seen it in life and in books — 
“A woman is old as she looks.” 
A man’s age depends on his cooks, 

A woman’s on what she conceals. 
A woman is old as she looks, 

But a man is young as he feels. 


I have found by taking some ancient set- 
ting and comparing or contrasting it with 
modern life some very effective results have 
been achieved. A triolet that tells a story, 
especially if the ending is unexpected, is al- 
most a sure-fire seller. 

The form lends itself very easily to the 
parody, especially a parody on another triolet. 
Almost everyone will recall Dobson’s verses: 


In the days of my youth 

I wooed woman with sonnets. 
My ideas were uncouth 
In the days of my youth. 
Now I know that her ruth 

Is best reached by new bonnets. 
In the days of my youth 

I wooed woman with sonnets. 


An attempt at parodying this classic resulted 
as follows: 
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IN THE DAYS OF MY YOUTH 
(With suitable apologies) 


In the days of my youth 
I wooed woman with sighs. 
My ideas were uncouth 
In the days of my youth, 
I had not learned the truth 
That a woman loves lies. 
In the days of my youth 
I wooed woman with sighs. 


To sum up: catch the refrains, and the rest 
is comparatively easy, as the refrains supply 
food for thought. One warning: so work out 
your triolets that nowhere in a single one of 
them is any refrain ever dragged in by the 
tail, thus spoiling the whole effect. 

As the rondel is but a sort of glorified trio- 
let, the hints which I have given apply almost 
equally as well to the writing of the former. 
The rondel consists of fourteen lines instead 
of eight, but since, like the triolet, it has but 
two rhymes, and since the first and second 
lines become refrains which are twice re- 
peated, it is an easy matter for anyone who 
has mastered the triolet to attain proficiency 
in the rondel. The rhyme scheme is as fol- 
lows: ABabbaABababAB. The capital letters 
indicate the refrains. 

An advantage of the expanded form of the 
rondel over the compact form of the triolet is 
that when the triolet proves to be too slight a 
vehicle to convey the whole thought or story, 
this thought can be expressed very effectively 
in the rondel. I do not believe that there is in 
existence a triolet that with sufficient thought 
and effort cannot be converted into a wholly 
adequate rondel. When a given thought can 
be compressed into the triolet, however, I con- 
sider that the more effective vehicle of expres- 
sion. 

I am using examples from my own writings, 
not because I consider my rondels anything 
wonderful, but because I know very well how 
I wrote mine, and do not know at all how 
others have written theirs. 

As in writing the triolet, the first thing to 
do is to catch your refrains— the first two 
lines, which, being each twice repeated, be- 
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come, as it were, the skeleton of your com- 
position. Each must fit naturally and inevita- 
bly into its place, and convey precisely the 
shade of meaning you wish it to convey. 

A number of years ago the refrains: 


That girl across the aisle 
Was not averse to flirting, 


furnished me with a rondel, which appeared in 
the March, 1921, number of the old Cartoons 
Magazine. 


THAT GIRL ACROSS THE AISLE 


That girl across the aisle 
Was not averse to flirting. 
Her lips half formed a smile 
That seemed to be asserting, 
“I can be most diverting.” 
Though gowned in modest style, 
That girl across the aisle 
Was not averse to flirting. 
She tried her every wile, 
Shy coquetry exerting. 
My wife looked on meanwhile — 
How very disconcerting ! 
That girl across the aisle 
Was not averse to flirting. 


I have suggested that an ineffective triolet 
can be converted into an effective rondel. 
Such was the genesis of my rondel, “No, No, 
Nannette.” I had written a triolet as fol- 
lows: 


NO, NO, NANNETTE 


No, no, Nannette, 
’T will never do 
To kiss and pet. 
No, no, Nannette, 
Do not forget 
I’m married, too. 
No, no, Nannette, 
’Twill never do. 


After sending it the rounds, I came to the 
conclusion that the editors considered it as 
inadequate as a careful re-examination of it 
revealed it to be. It was too slight; it did 
not “put over” the story. The idea was too 
good to waste; why not expand it into a ron- 
del? A few minutes’ work yielded the fol- 
lowing: 

NO, NO, NANNETTE 


No, no, Nannette, 
’Twill never do 
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To kiss and pet. 
Que voulez vous? 
She’s eyeing you 

With her lorgnette. 

No, no, Nannette, 
‘Twill never do. 

Discretion yet 
May pull us through, 

But don’t forget 
I’m married, too. 

No, no, Nannette, 
"Twill never do. 


This sold, first trip out, to Paris Nights. 

The rondeau is a very attractive form of 
French verse, adaptable to either light or seri- 
ous treatment, but it is so difficult in its con- 
struction from either of the forms we have 
previously considered, that whatever we have 
learned concerning their construction will be 
of but little aid to us in writing the rondeau. 

The rondeau consists of fifteen lines, all but 
the ninth and fifteenth lines being written in 
iambic tetrameter. The ninth and fifteenth 
lines are the refrain, which usually repeats 
the first four syllables of the first line, though 
a refrain of but one syllable has been em- 
ployed very strikingly. Like the triolet and 
the rondel, the rondeau is limited to two 
rhymes, the rhyme scheme being as follows: 4 
abbaaabcaabbac. In each case c indicates the 
refrain, the last syllable of which rarely 
rhymes with either a or b. 

As the rondeau is most frequently employed 
as a vehicle of light verse, let us consider it 
first from this standpoint. We cast about 
in our minds for a striking four-syllable re- 
frain, which is to become the theme, the key- 
note, the motif of the whole poem. We hit 
upon, “When I was young.” 

It becomes evident to us that the person 
most likely to employ this expression is dear 
Grandpa or Grandma. As Grandpa is more 
likely to use this expression while inveighing 
against the deplorable degeneracy of his 
grandsons, while Grandma hurls it against her 
granddaughters, we must first decide whether 
the speaker shall be Grandpa or Grandma. 
As the “girl” interest is more universal, we 
decide upon “Grandma,” and having our 
speaker and the things she would say to her 
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“flapper” granddaughter well in mind, we 
proceed as follows: 
“When I was young,” chirps Grandma, “we 
Dared wear no skirt to show the knee, 
Our gowns were not décolleté, 


Nor was our speech the least risqué, — 
You young chits are a mystery!” 


For our second stanza, we have to proceed 
with caution, as the refrain— “When I was 
young” — must come in at the end, and it 
must do so naturally and inevitably or our 
attempt will be a flat failure. 

What is Grandma going to say next? Ob- 
viously she is about to hand Granddaughter 
some more facts concerning the naughty do- 
ings of young girls and contrast these deeds 
with her own very exemplary conduct when 
of the same age. We therefore proceed: 

“You paint, pet, smoke and swear,” mourns she, 

“The strongest drink I knew was tea! 


I never trod the Primrose Way, 
When I was young.” 


We must not for an instant forget that we 
have another refrain, and that it must be a 
very vital part of the climax. We now need 
a little contrast, and Granddaughter, who has 
been almost to the point of bursting, holding 
in that “snappy come-back,” will supply us 
with it, and the climax together, as follows: 


Dear Grannie is a laugh, tee! hee! 
All that I hope I'll never be! 
When I am old, I hope to say, 
“Well, chiclets, do your stuff today, 
For I did mine, believe you me, 
When I was young.” 


Assembling what we have written, we have: 


WHEN I WAS YOUNG 


“When I was young,” chips Grandma, “we 
Dared wear no skirt to show the knee, 

Our gowns were not décolleté, 

Nor was our speech the least risqué — 
You young chits are a mystery!” 


“You paint, pet, smoke and swear,” mourns she, 
“The strongest drink I knew was tea! 
I never trod the Primrose Way, 
When I was young.” 


Dear Grannie is a laugh, tee! hee! 
All that I hope I'll never be! 
When I am old, I hope to say, 
“Well, chiclets, do your stuff today, 
For I did mine, believe you me, 
When I was young.” 








Theiler - 


It is to be noticed that the second stanza is 
all the more effective because it is uncertain 
whether Grandma is mourning the unright- 
eousness of Granddaughter or the fact that 
she herself did none of these things, and that 
the strongest drink she knew was tea. Rather 
subtle, we think it, and the way it is in life, 
for the older generations, deploring the de- 
generacy of the younger ones, seem always to 
have a mingled sense of envy that their oppor- 
tunities for good times were more limited. 
This rondeau sold to Droll Stories. 

That the rondeau lends itself well to more 
serious treatment, I believe the following, 
published as a frontispiece, illustrated, in 
Brief Stories, will show. 


IN BABYLON 


In Babylon men bought and sold, 
And bartered self and soul for gold; 
Kings roistered in their columned halls, 
While sentries paced the brazen walls; 
Women were fair and gallants bold; 
Men took them wives to have and hold; 
The harlot plied her trade of old; 
Hot blood gushed forth in drunken brawls 
In Babylon. 


A modern city, sin controlled, 
Is Babylon? Nay, I am told, 

The flippant jackal yelps and calls, 
The lewd hyena laughs and crawls, 
The owl blinks on the crumbling mould 

In Babylon. 


Austin Dobson, the pioneer experimenter 
with the French forms of verse in English, 
employed, if he did not invent, a shorter form 
of rondeau, with which he achieved some very 
beautiful effects, as in his “In Angel Court,” 
from the “May Book.” 


IN ANGEL COURT 


In Angel Court the sunless air 
Grows faint and sick; to left and right, 
The cowering houses shrink from sight, 
Huddling and hopeless, eyeless, bare. 


Misnamed, you say, for surely rare 
Must be the Angel shapes that light 
In Angel Court. 


Nay, the eternities are there. 
Death by the doorway stands to smite; 
Life in the garrets leaps to light; 
And Love has climbed the crumbling stair 
In Angel Court. 
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THE number of letters addressed to this department makes it necessary 
to limit the length to four hundred words. A prize of five dollars will 
be awarded each month for the best letter published. 


ON “INTIMATELY KNOWING ONE’S FIELD” 


Editor, the Forum: 

I often wonder, as I read in writer’s magazines 
and elsewhere article after article on the value of 
really intimately, deeply knowing one’s field be- 
fore attempting to depict any phase of it, i: the 
writers of these articles really mean what they 
say. Or is it the usual sort of often repeated and 
hence acceptable clap-trap which, rephrased, is sure 
to bring in the checks? 

With this interrogative introduction, let’s go on. 

A dear little English teacher I once had, ex- 
coriated many of what she termed my “abominable 
phrases”; yet, in spite of the many imperfections, 
much of my scribbling sold even in those days of 
youthful nerviness. The dear little English teacher 
wrote an epic poem commemorating the anniver- 
sary of something-or-other. She read it in manu- 
script form to her classes; pointed out its struc- 
ture, method of handling, phrasing, and so on, but 
later when it appeared in slim pamphlet form, it 
had been printed by the school printer and paid 
for out of the slim earnings of the little English 
teacher. 

Not understanding, I mentioned this later on to 
a broad-minded teacher of journalism and showed 
him one of the slim pamphlets with its perfect 
punctuation and well-turned phrases. He care- 
fully read it through; then laughed. “Undoubtedly 
the little English teacher’s composition is too per- 
fect,” he said, “so confoundedly perfect and aca- 
demically correct that it is robbed of all spon- 
taneity, of all humanness.” 

Then I saw. Each little noun, its hair carefully 
parted and smoothed in place, remained statically 
where it belonged; the verbs, shoes brightly pol- 
ished and properly tied, were quietly awaiting the 
little English teacher’s punctilious marching orders. 
More concerned with correctness of form than with 
content, these studiously proper, “confoundedly per- 
fect” English brain children were but puppets. 

That night Harry Lauder entertained a large 
audience with his inimitable characterizations and 
drolleries. I wondered if he would have been so 
famous, so universally understood if he had clung 
to real, actual Scotch dialect instead of using just 
enough Scotch to flavor his songs and still leave them 


understandable to persons who knew nothing of 
Scotch, yet who, because they were human, could 
understand the universalities of human relation- 
ships, human hopes, human loves, human longings. 
Not understanding French or Spanish, will we 
wade through a story in which the author has 
insisted in placing verbatim foreign words, phrases, 
and whole sentences on the tongues of his fictive 
foreign characters? 

Another instance: Anthony Paul Kelly, prolific 
author of numerous short stories and articles, but 
perhaps better known as a playwright and scenarist 
—he wrote “Three Faces East,” you know, and 
adapted the old play, “Way Down East,” for D. W. 
Griffith’s filmization of that old stage classic, to 
mention but two of his accomplishments — once had 
occasion to get “local color” for a play of the sea 
on which he was working. Together we went, un- 
shaved and wearing the oldest of disreputable cloth- 
ing to sailors’ dives in Boston, New York, and 
Philadelphia, Neither of us knew anything what- 
ever of the technical phrases of sailormen. But 
we scribbled down colorful phrases, fought several 
glorious fights, and scribbled more phrases through- 
out the three weeks of “local color” slumming. 

On our return, there wasn’t one single phrase of 
the many that in its actual form would have been 
even partly understandable to a lay audience. Yet 
this was true, verbatim “local color.” The real 
work lay in altering these phrases to give a sem- 
blance of the tang of the sea, yet make each per- 
fectly understandable to even the layest of lay 
minds. 

So, I wonder when I read and read again that 
phrase: “know your field intimately,” if the writers 
of it mean exactly what they say. Instead, don’t 
they mean: It’s better to be enabled to understand 
the universal human appeal to all classes; to be 
enabled to draw oneself far enough away from the 
involved intricacies of verbatim verisimilitude, of 
photographic actualities, to gain a perspective that 
will place things in their artistic rather than true 
relationships so as to appeal to the greatest number 
by presenting simply a semblance of truth? 


Alpheus Lincoln. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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MY NOTEBOOK 


Editor, the Forum: ; 

When he first puts his pen to paper, the tyro is 
like a cat in a bath; he is out of his element and 
makes as poor an attempt at ¢lothing his thoughts 
in lucid and pleasing phrases as the cat does at 
swimming. Although the rules of writing can be 
taught, the art of letters can but be acquired by 
self-tuition; by the study of the work of others 
and by incessant practice. To stress the paramount 
importance of practice, is to proclaim it day at 
noon; to the readers of this journal, it would be a 
work of supererogation, a mission to the converted. 

Originality is not claimed for the following sug- 
gestions. They are methods that have doubtless 
been used by writers for centuries, but are presented 
here as the outcome of personal experience. 

I always carry in my hip pocket a little paper- 
covered notebook about four by six inches in size. 
In reading, whenever I come across a word I do 
not know, I write it down and at a convenient time 
look it up in a dictionary, and note its meaning. 
Phrases and idioms too I collect; they all go down 
in the little black notebook, which has to be re- 
newed frequently. Here are some examples: - 

“The real bent and bias of his mind.” 

“Allow the case to go by default.” 

“Lounge lizard.” 

“The hope of honor and the dream of glory.” 

“He wrote in an ink of sulphuric acid.” (E. 
Gosse. ) 

“Their tatters and their fatigue were the usury of 
five hundred miles of blazing road.” (H. Belloc.) 

Not only do | collect words that I do not know, 
but also words that may be useful to me in writing. 
In one notebook I devoted a couple of pages to 
words that may be used instead of that bugbear 
of the beginner, “said.” Reading through a vol- 
ume of short stories by Conrad, I collected over 
forty such words; for example, remarked, replied, 
rejoiced, cut in, suggested, hissed, insisted, and so 
on, True, Roget has them all ready tabulated, but 
I am convinced that the actual compilation of such 
lists is a valuable training. At least it has helped me. 

In trains, in trams, at meals if alone, I reread 
my notes again and again. And even if individual 
phrases are apparently forgotten, yet they remain 
in the subconsciousness and can be reproduced as 
required. 


To write good prose, good words must be used; 
the best words are found in the masterpieces of 
English literature. Some would have the beginner 
study Izaak Walton, Sir Thomas Browne, Milton, 
and John Donne. Excellent as such advice may be, 
yet I cannot but think that the continued study of 
such authors will make one’s style stilted and ar- 
chaic. The works of Ruskin, Carlyle, and De 
Quincey abound in good words and telling phrases ; 
yet I think too close a study may result in the be- 
ginner’s writing an ornate style, full of purple pas- 
sages and flowery idioms; a style which is at best 
but glorified journalese and at worst, nauseating 
jargon. Nor do most of us want to imitate the 
sonorous measures of Gibbon or the heavy prose 
of Macaulay. For this reason I believe it is a 
mistake to concentrate on the works of any single 
author. To mention a few from among so many is 
hard, but of modern masters of English prose, 
Hilaire Belloc, Sir Edmund Gosse, and Dean Inge 
are unrivalled in force, clarity, and felicity of ex- 
pression. 

in my notebooks I collect not only words and 
phrases, but at times, sentences expressing thoughts 
that appeal. And thoughts beget thoughts, as Shy- 
lock said of money. Letting the mind dwell on 
ideas, stimulates it to produce original ideas. Here 
are a few examples from my notebooks : — 

“The soul of a people is just as clearly reflected 
in its literature as in its art.” 

“Happiness is the forgetfulness of things that 
are beyond recall.” 

“It is a truism that the obvious is frequently 
neglected. Familiarity breeds not only contempt 
but indifference and neglect.” 

“A well-dressed woman has a sense of equanim- 
ity which no religion can bestow.” 

Recently my notebook has been pressed into still 
further service. In it are recorded summaries of 
stories read, the plots of stories still unborn, the 
first rough drafts of articles. From time to time 
I have jotted down my impressions of an author's 
style; criticisms that are valueless except for my- 
self. But for me they are worth while; for writing 
clears one’s ideas and crystallizes vague impres- 


sions. 
Read Aidin, M. D. 
Freetown, Sierra Leone, West Africa. 


ABOUT “TRUTH” IN ROMANCE 


Editor, the Forum: 

When a writer calls his work a Romance it need 
hardly be observed that he wishes to claim a cer- 
tain freedom, a certain latitude, in both material 
and style, to which he would feel he were not en- 
titled had he professed to be writing a novel. The 
last-named form of composition is supposed to aim 
at a very minute exactness, a very faithful ob- 
servance of style. It restricts its action not merely 
to the possible course of an individual’s experience 
but to the probable and ordinary course. 

Although the former, as a work of art, must re- 
main strictly within certain laws, and though upon 


occasion it may swerve aside from the actual 
truth of the human heart, it has its own right 
to present that truth, to a wide extent, under cir- 
cumstances of the writer’s own choosing. Of course, 
if he wants to, he may also administer his atmos- 
pherical medium in order to set forth or mellow 
the lights, and deepen or enliven the shadows of 
his picture. 

But he would be wise to make a very moderate 
use of these particular advantages. And especially 
to mingle the “incredible” only as a minute and 
evanescent fragrance, rather than a part of the 
actual purport of the dish he proffers to the public. 
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However, even if he utterly disregards this cau- 
tion, it can hardly be said that he is a literary 
sinner. 

A great many writers stress particularly some 
specific moral purpose. When Romances really do 
teach anything, or carry a moral, it is best done 
through a subtle rather than an ostensible process. 
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Indeed, a fine truth, adroitly yet plainly worked 
out in a refined manner, glistening with more lustre 
at every step, may add an artistic glory and be the 
crowning, final development of a work of fiction. 
But never is it any truer, and rarely any more evi- 
dent, at the very last page than at the very first. 

Salem, Mass. W. Van Hanscom. 


FROM AN OLD MAGAZINE 


Editor, the Forum: 

In looking over some old magazines I came upon 
the article from which this extract was made, and 
acting upon an impulse, I made this copy, thinking 
you might possibly find it interesting by way of 
contrast and comparison, between the period to 
which it refers and now. 


“REWARDS OF LITERATURE” — Rosseter Johnson — 
N. A. Review — Current Literature for Novem- 
ber, 1890. 


“If the journalists of the United States care to 
advance the cause of the Copyright League, they 
can assist it somewhat by simply discontinuing a 
piece of foolishness that has already run too long. 
The literary guild, like all others, contains a cer- 
tain number of simpletons and fibsters. Every now 
and then some one of these, or some superservice- 
able friend or another, sets afloat a paragraph 
representing that for his last piece of literary work 
he has been paid the price of a farm or two. Large 
figures are always attractive, and half the journal- 
ists of the country copy these pleasant little items 
without testing or questioning them. know of 
one writer who excites the derision of the initiated 
by always using the same phraseology when he 
originates one of these interesting bits of informa- 
tion about himself. His formula is this: ‘The 
largest price ever paid for a single magazine 
article, $——, was paid to —— for his article in 
the current number of——.’ Sometimes he fills the 
first blank with 1000, and sometimes with 2000, but 
everybody in the business knows that he could not 
get, at the utmost, more than $100 for any article 
which he could produce. A few years ago I heard 
a woman of moderate, but respectable literary repu- 
tation introduced to an audience as ‘the author of 
nine hundred stories published in Harper’s Maga- 
zine. The lady thereupon rose gracefully and be- 
gan her lecture, without contradicting or correct- 
ing the extraordinary statement as to the fertility 





of her pen; and the audience seemed to think it 
was all right, though a slight calculation would 
have exposed its monstrous impossibility. Harper’s 
Magazine was founded only forty years ago, (dat- 
ing from 1890) and to publish nine hundred of this 
lady’s stories it would have to insert one in every 
number for seventy-five years. I once received a 
letter from a dabbler in literature, in which he 
solemnly declared that he had been paid for his 
magazine articles at rates ranging from forty to 
seventy dollars per thousand words; whereupon I 
addressed an inquiry to half a dozen magazine 
editors, and learned, as I expected, that he would 
be fortunate if he found a market for his pro- 
ductions at ten doJlars per thousand. 
* * . * 


The works of light literature written in the Uni- 
ted States that have attained a sale of 100,000 
copies do not exceed seven. .... 

There is a widespread belief among people of 
average intelligence and information that to write 
a single successful book is to make an independent 
fortune; and the publication of these silly para- 
graphs leads to the production of innumerable 
worthless stories, which enormously increase the la- 
bors of those who read manuscripts, and return only 
bitter disappointment to the writers. Furthermore, 
just at this time there is danger that Congressmen, 
reading what handsome sums are paid to authors, 
and believing the statements to be true, will think 
it a justification for voting against any international 
copyright law. The author of a good book ought 
to be handsomely rewarded, and we all heartily 
wish that such prices as have been mentioned could 
be obtained; but those in the business know per- 
fectly we'l that such prices are not paid, and could 
not be; and if American journals will simply cease 
to copy these boastful paragraphs, they will confer 
a real and lasting benefit upon every honest literary 


worker.” 
Ann Tyndall. 
Ottawa, Ontario. 
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The Manuscript Market 


THE information in this section concerning the current needs of various 
periodicals comes directly from their editors, who are responsible for 
the statements and to whom any questions should be addressed. Writers 
are advised never to submit a manuscript to an unfamiliar magazine, 
but to secure and to study a sample copy. A continuous alphabetical 
directory of periodicals will also be found on the inside covers of 
Tue Writer. All news of manuscript markets, as well as of prize offers 
and awards, is compiled by Miss Louise Whitefield Bray, of our editorial 


board. 


Air ADVENTURES — Clayton Magazines, 80 
Lafayette St., New York, is looking for stories 
with better characterization and cleverer plots 
—jin short, for better stories. Writers sub- 
mitting manuscripts have tended to give far 
more space than is necessary to explaining the 
technique of flying, thereby slowing up the ac- 
tion of the story, which is of primary impor- 
tance. While it is probably helpful to be 
air-minded if one wishes to write air fiction, it 
is evidently not necessary to be an ace— 
encouraging news, considering the large crop 
of air fiction magazines. 


Arr TraveL News—1500 Buhl Building, 
Detroit, Mich., offers a market to anyone who 
can supply illustrated feature stories on avia- 
tion, either concerning the established lines of 
air travel, or on subjects of interest to people 
in the industry. Some juvenile matter is used 
relating to builders of model planes and their 
experiments. One cent a word and up is paid 
on publication. 


AMERICAN BAKER— 118 So. Sixth St., Min- 
neapolis, Minn., while it uses chiefly technical 
articles on baking, wants occasional illustrated 


articles on new bakeshops, and pictures of at- 
tractive retail bakeshop windows. A mini- 
mum of one cent a word will be paid for text 
and $1 to $3 each for photos. 


AUTOMOBILE Dicest — 22 East 12th St., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, is adding a section devoted to 
the “Super-Service Station,” the purpose of 
which is to encourage the installation of spe- 
cialized service departments in the already 
established gas-and-oil station. Payment will 
be made on acceptance for stories, illustrated 
with photos, of stations using the “one-stop 
service” plan. 


Bureau FARMER—58 E. Washington St., 
Chicago, Ill., is anxious to make contacts with 
writers who can supply the type of material 
desired for this official publication of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation with a cir- 
culation of approximately half a million copies 
monthly. Articles in 1,200 to 1,500 words 
are wanted, discussing such subjects as “in- 
dustrialization of the farm,” codperative buy- 
ing and selling,” and “marketing of farm 
products.” Accounts of community welfare 
work in rural districts will be welcomed, 
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stressing the results of group action on civic 
and social problems; for example, stories of 
the establishment of community club houses 
and libraries, organization of bands and glee 
clubs, health campaigns, and similar sub- 
jects. Descriptions of romantic, old-fashioned, 
off-the-beaten-track rural communities where 
ancient ways are still employed would be 
interesting. All articles should be illustrated 
by photographs, if possible. Fiction has 
not yet been used, but may be, if a satis- 
factory story should be offered, centering 
around Farm Bureau activities or farm organ- 
ization characters, such as the county agent 
or the community chairman. No encyclo- 
pedia information or rewrite material is de- 
sired. From one to four cents a word will 
be paid for articles and from $1 to $5 each for 
photos, including “farm news” photos. H. R. 
Kibler, the editor, offers to send sample copies 
of the magazine to writers on request. 


CuRISTIAN YoutTH—323 North 13th St., 
Philadelphia, Penn, an interdenominational 
weekly for the teen age published by the Sun- 
day School Times Company, is in the market 
for wholesome stories in 2,000 to 2,200 words 
with Christian teaching and uplift. A mini- 
mum of $10 a story will be paid on accep- 
tance, and one-half cent a word for filler ma- 
terial — how-to-make-it articles, nature, and 
fact items —in 300 to 1,000 words. 


FARQUHAR PLay Bureau — Franklin, Ohio, 
which specializes in plays for high schools, is 
in the market for dramas and novelty enter- 
tainments for high school production. 


ForsEs MacaziInE— 120 Fifth Ave., New 
York, reminds us that it is an excellent market 
for first-rate material, for which it is paying 
prices comparable to those paid by the best 
magazines. It is in the market for articles on 
new developments in business, industry, and 
finance, authorized interviews with successful 
men, anecdotes about them, and occasional 
inspirational poetry. 


FURNITURE JouRNAL—666 Lake Shore 
Drive, Chicago, Iil., a furniture trade journal 


Their 








featuring the merchandising phase of the busi- 
ness almost exclusively, wants business fiction 
with a furniture store background, and trade 
articles, the “how” stories of successful re- 
tailers, and merchandising articles in 2,000 to 
3,000 words. Articles should be well illus- 
trated with photos. Approximately a cent a 
word will be paid on publication, 


Junior True Story— Macfadden Publica- 
tions, Inc., 1926 Broadway, New York, a new 
magazine for children from eight to fifteen, 
wants immediately material in the line of 
dramatic true experiences of children, prefer- 
ably in the child’s own words, though stories 
may be written in either the first or the third 
person. Short stories of 2,000 to 4,000 words, 
serials in four or five parts in 25,000 to 30,000 
words, and two-part stories with 5,000 to 
7,000 words in each instalment are desired. 
Reprints of books and stories will be con- 
sidered as well as true childhood stories of 
famous people of today. Two cents a word 
will be paid for accepted stories. Edna Svec 
is the editor. 


INDEPENDENT SALESMAN — 22 East 12th St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, is no longer in the market 
for articles in its field. 


LovE AND War Storres— Macfadden Pub- 
lications, 1926 Broadway, New York, is a new 
magazine now in preparation, for which ma- 
teral is wanted at once. Short stories, novel- 
ettes, and serials are desired, dealing, as the 
title indicates, with love themes against a 
background of war. The action need not be 
limited to the World War, but may treat of 
other battle grounds. Mexico, the Border, 
Nicaragua, or the Philippines would make 
good scenes of action, with American fighters 
predominating. Payment will be made at the 
rate of two cents a word. 


Navy Storres— Dell Publishing Co., 100 
Fifth Ave., New York, wants short stories and 
novelettes of Navy characters in action 
against the background of the World War. 
Similar stories, containing “lots of action,” are 
needed for War Stories and War Novels, pub- 
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lished at the same address. Heroes in stories 


for the latter magazines may belong to any 
branch of the service. 


Nomap— 150 Lafayette St., New York, 
wants first-person travel articles in narrative 
form, with the emphasis on the human-inter- 
est element rather than on description. Such 
articles should run from 2,000 to 2,500 words 
and should be accompanied by excellent 
photographs. The rate of payment is about 
one cent a word on publication. 


PENN PusLisHING ComPpANY — 925-927 Fil- 
bert St., Philadelphia, Penn., would like to see 
at once manuscripts of one and three-act 
plays with the sure-fire qualities necessary for 
successful amateur production. 


PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY—62 West 45th St., 
New York, is a good market for the free-~ 
lance writer who is watching closely the de- 
velopments in publishing and book-selling in 
his community. One cent a word is paid for 
manuscripts on acceptance. 


RuppER—9 Murray St., New York, wants 
articles on yacht and motor-boat cruises, for 
which $10 a page will be paid on publication. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE — 599 Fifth Ave., New 
York, prefers that articles and stories should 
not be longer than 5,000 words and likes them 
shorter. There are no editorial taboos. “Any- 
thing goes, if well enough done.” In general, 
however, articles contain concise discussions 
of questions of the day, or records of personal 
experience or adventure. Only fiction of the 
highest literary quality is acceptable. Pay- 
ment is made on acceptance at varying rates. 


SKYLINE — 1935 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio, a literary quarterly, uses prose and 
poetry of merit, with no restrictions regarding 
form or subject. No payment is made for 
manuscripts, but each contributor receives one 
free copy of the magazine. Dr. Frederick H. 
Adler, editor of Foot-prints, which has tem- 
porarily suspended, is adviser and Mary H. 
Smith, the editor. 


SoLpieR Storms — Fiction House, 271 Madi- 











son Ave., New York, reports that it is over- 
stocked with World War short stories and well 
supplied with Legion material, but would like 
to see stories of soldiers of fortune and of 
other wars than the World War. The love 
theme should be subordinated, if used at all. 
The main emphasis should be on plot and ac- 
tion. Payment is made on acceptance at the 
rate of one and one-half cents a word upward. 


SUNBEAM — Editorial Dept., Bd. of Chris- 
tian Education, 421 Witherspoon Bldg., Phila- 
delphia, Penn., uses very short stories in 300 
to 500 words for Primary children. These 
may be child-life, animal, nature, and mis- 
sionary stories, but not fairy tales, and they 
should be distinctively character-building, 
aimed to encourage right feelings, desires, and 
conduct in children. Jingles for children are 
also used. Payment is made for accepted 
manuscripts on the fifteenth of each month. 


THEATRE MAGAZINE —2 West 45th St., New 
York, pays two cents a word on publication 
for special articles of about 1,500 words, deal- 
ing with the theatre in any of its aspects. 


Haro_tp Vina, Ltp.—In answer to a num- 
ber of inquiries in regard to the present status 
of this publishing house, we quote the follow- 
ing paragraph from a letter from Frederick 
M. Leonard: “The writer as Trustee sold the 
good will, books, plates, manuscripts, etc., to 
Mr. Richard C. Badger, 100 Charles St., Bos- 
ton, Mass., who is now conducting the busi- 
ness at that address under the old style of 
Harold Vinal, Ltd. If you will address your 
mail to him there, doubtless all information 
will be obtained.” 


Woman’s’ Home ComMPpaNion—250 Park 
Ave., New York, now buys novels, not serials 
in the old sense of something written for 
serialization only. Stories submitted as seri- 
als should contain 40,000 to 60,000 words. 
Short stories, with human-interest or love 
themes, should not be longer than 7,000 
words. Articles are mostly departmentalized. 


Short short-stories and poems are very rarely 
used. 
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Prize Offers and Awards 


AMERICAN MERcuRY — 730 Fifth Ave., New 
York, is offering two prizes of $500 each, one 
to male students and the other to female stu- 
dents graduating this June, for the best essays 
in 3,000 to 8,000 words on college life in 
America, received before August 1. The aim 
of the contest is to show how college life ap- 
pears to actual graduates. In the treatment 
of the subject a wide margin will be allowed, 
but it is hoped the contestants will confine 
themselves as much as possible to personal 
experiences. In every case the name of the 
college discussed must be given, and save 
where good taste forbids it, the names of in- 
structors mentioned. The competition is 
open only to students graduating from an 
American college with the class of 1929 and 
taking an A.B. or its equivalent. The prizes 
will be paid on August 2, and the prize-win- 
ning articles will be printed in the American 
Mercury for October. 


CHATTANOOGA Writers’ CLuB announces the 
revised rules for its annual Nature Poem Con- 
test established in memory of Elberta Clark 
Walker. A first prize of $20, open to any 
one, and a second of $10, open to Southern 
writers living in the South, are offered for 
nature poems not exceeding seventy-two lines 
in length, submitted by Nov. 1 to Mrs. John 
H. Cantrell, Chairman, 821 Vine St., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. Poems must be original and 
unpublished, and must be submitted under a 
pen-name, the author’s real name being en- 
closed in a separate envelope. Only one poem 
may be entered by each contestant. No 
manuscripts will be returned. 


Co_tLecE Humor and Dovusiepay, Doran 
offer $3,000 for the best campus novel by a 
college boy or girl enrolled in an American 
college as an undergraduate or a graduate of 
not more than one year. The story may not 
be an autobiography, but it must deal with 
college life and college people; it must be a 
story of youth seen through the eyes of its 


own generation. The sum of $3,000 pays for 
the right to serialize the story in College 
Humor and to publish it in book form, and 
will be in addition to all book royalties, and 
to motion picture and dramatic rights, which 
will remain with the author. The publishers 
reserve the right to publish in book and serial 
form, on the usual terms, any of the novels 
submitted in the contest. MSS. should con- 
tain 75,000 to 100,000 words, and should be 
sent before midnight, Oct. 15, to the Campus 
Prize Novel Contest, College Humor, 1050 
No. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill., or to the 
Campus Prize Novel Contest, Doubleday, 
Doran & Co., Inc., Garden City, N. Y. 


Mr. L. Z. Harrison — 160 Broadway, New 
York, a member of the National Puzzlers’ 
League, has offered $500 to the League to be 
awarded by a committee of the organization 
to the first person submitting his discovery 
of an anagram, cryptogram, acrostic, or other 
puzzle, with the solution thereof, authorita- 
tively and conclusively establishing Bacon’s 
authorship of Shakespeare’s works. The offer 
is kept open during the balance of the year, 
and the first announcement will be made 
Sept. 1. Entries may be sent to Mr. Harrison 
or to the Sec. of the National Puzzlers’ 
League, Lewis Trent, 1391 Jesup Ave., New 
York City. 


Jupce—18 East 48th St., New York, is 
offering weekly prizes of $25 for the funniest 
solution to mystery stories appearing in each 
issue. 


Horace LiveriGHt — 61 West 48th St., New 
York, recently announced a prize of $2,500 
for the best manuscript of a book suitable for 
inclusion in his Modern Library for Boys and 
Girls. A notice has now been received from 
the publisher’s office that it has been decided 
to postpone the contest indefinitely. 


ScHOOL oF SPEECH AND THEATRE ARTS — 
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Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill., will 
give full tuition, approximately $400, for a 
year of study in playwriting and allied sub- 
jects to the author of the best play of either 
one or three acts, submitted by August 15 to 
the Play Contest Committee. Contestants 
must be graduate or undergraduate students in 
a college or university. 


Vercr. CELEBRATION—In connection with 
the celebration of the 2000th anniversary of 
the birth of Vergil next year, the Drama 
League, at the request of the American Classi- 
cal League, has appointed a committee to act 
as judges of plays or pageants submitted to 
them, to be used in celebrating the anniver- 
sary. Longmans, Green & Company have 
agreed to publish the best manuscript on the 
usual terms, 10% of the book royalties and 
50% of the acting royalties. Manuscripts 
may be full-length or one act; they must deal 
with material associated with Vergil, either 
taken from his works or connected with 
his life. Entries must be submitted by Sep- 
tember 1 to Prof. C. M. Wise, Louisiana State 
University, Baton Rouge, La. The committee 
of selection includes Prof. Wise, Prof. George 
M. P. Baird of Pittsburgh, and Prof. Allen 
Crafton of Kansas State University. 


Further details of the Woman’s Home Com- 
panion — Bobbs-Merrill Novel Competition 
announced in the May Writer are at hand. 
This is a contest for a novel “to record Amer- 
ican city life, as, say, Dickens did for the 
London of his time.” Any author, regardless 
of nationality, shall be eligible to compete, 
but no author under contract with other pub- 
lishers shall be eligible unless written permis- 
sion to enter this contest is obtained from 
such publishers by the author. Novels writ- 
ten in collaboration are eligible, but each con- 
tract will be made with one person only. 
Preference will be given to manuscripts of 
full novel length, 75,000 to 100,000 words. 
All entries must be addressed to Novel Com- 
petition, c/o The Bobbs-Merrill Co., 724 
Meridian St., Indianapolis, Ind., must bear a 
pseudonym, and must be accompanied by a 


TheWitr 
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printed agreement to be obtained from the 
publisher. Judges will not be informed of the 
identity of any author until after their deci- 
sions have been rendered. The contest will 
close on March 15, 1930, and not on March 
31, as originally announced. The prize, it 
will be remembered, is $25,000. 


The annual Pulitzer prizes in journalism 
and letters have recently been announced by 
the trustees of Columbia University. Julia 
Peterkin’s “Scarlet Sister Mary” was adjudged 
the best American novel of the year; Elmer 
Rice’s “Street Scene,” the play best represent- 
ing the value and power of the stage; Fred 
Albert Shannon’s “The Organization and Ad- 
ministration of the Union Army, 1861-1865,” 
the best book on the history of the United 
States; Burton J. Hendrick’s “The Earlier 
Life and Letters of Walter H. Page,” the best 
American biography, teaching patriotic and 
unselfish services to the people; and Stephen 
Vincent Benet’s “John Brown’s Body,” the 
best volume of verse by an American. All 
these awards carry prizes of $1,000 except 
that for history, which is $2,000. The prize 
of $1,000 for the best example of a reporter’s 
work was awarded to Paul Y. Anderson of the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, for revealing disposi- 
tion of Liberty Bonds distributed by the 
Continental Trading Company in connection 
with the Naval oil leases. Paul S. Mowrer 
of the Chicago Daily News was awarded the 
prize of $500 for the best example of corres- 
pondence, and Louis I. -Jaffe of the Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot the prize of $500 for the best 
editorial. Rollin Kirby of the New York 
World received $500 for the best cartoon, 
and the New York Evening World a $500 gold 
medal for the most meritorious public service. 


The American Poetry Award was recently con- 
ferred, according to the announcement sent 
us, on Fred B. Johnson, 857 Tinton Ave., New 
York, for a poem entitled “Towers” in un- 
rhymed pentameter. No statement of the 
amount of the prize was given; therefore we 
do not know whether he received the $100 for 
the best work submitted by Jan. 1 or the 
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$1,000 for a “work of genius.” About six 
thousand manuscripts were entered in the 
competition. A new contest is to be estab- 
lished along somewhat enlarged lines, but it 
is not to be considered open until the new 
rules are announced. 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION — 1140 
Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. The Justin 
Winsor _ ($200) in American history, offered in even 
years, the Herbert Baxter Adams prize ($200) in the 
history of the Eastern Hemisphere, offered in odd years, 
and the annual George Louis Beer prize ($250) for the 
best work upon any phase of European international 
history since 1895. Contests close April 1 of each year. 
MSS. should be sent to the Secretary of the Associa- 
tion, 

THE AMERICAN E—250 Park Ave., New 
York. $30, $20, and $10 monthly for letters on assigned 
topics. Contests close the 20th of each month. 
AMERICAN POETRY MAGAZINE — Wauwatosa, Wis. 
$15, $10, and for the best poems in each issue. Pre- 
ference in publication to members of Amer. Lit. Assoc. 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY, LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 
AND GEORGE C. HARRAP & CO.— $10,000 in addi- 
tion to book royalties for a novel. Closes Jan. 15. Send 
MSS. to Atlantic Monthly Press, 8 Arlington St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. See Mar. WRITER. 

AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION — 1816 Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia, Penn. $2,000 for book MS. on 
religion in education. $2,000 for book MS. on the heroic 
appeal of Christianity to young people. Closes Mar. 1. 
See May WRITER. 
AMERICAN WORLD CITIZENSHIP LEAGUE — Dr. 
F. F. Andrews, 405 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass. $75 
$80, and $25 for essays by students in international 
competition. Closes July 1. See May WRITER. 

BLUE BOOK MAGAZINE — 36 So. State St., Chicago, 
tl, Five monthly prizes of $100 each for true stories 
of real experience in 2,000 words. See June, 1928 
WRITER. 

BOZART — Box 67, Station E., Atlanta, Ga. $25 for 
best satiric poem (not over 40 lines) in iambic pen- 
tameter, Panne nn in Bozart, Sept., 1928—July 1929. 
See Oct. WRITER. 

JONATHAN CAPE, LTD.— 30 Bedford Sq., W. C. 1, 
London, England. Joint prize of £1,000 in advance royal- 
ties offered by Cape and Harper & Brothers for best 
novel oe, British subject. Closes August 1. See Feb. 
WRITER. 

CONTEMPORARY VERSE—107 So. Mansfield Ave., 
Margate, Atlantic City, N. id $25 for best narrative 
poem, to appear in Dec. number. 

DODD, MEAD & CO.— $5,000 for a first novel. Closes 
Dec. 1. Send MSS. to Curtis Brown, Ltd., 116 West 
th St., New York. See May WRITER. 
DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & CO.—Garden City, N. Y. 
Second Scotland Yard Prize of $5,000 for mystery or 
detective story. Close Dec. 31. See May WRITER. 
DREYFUSS ART CO., INC.— 137 Varick St., N. Y. 
Bonuses of $25, $20, $15, $10, and $5 for the Christmas, 
Valentine, Easter, and Every Day sentiments selling 
best during the year following publication. Details, 
March WRITER. 

EXTENSION MAGAZINE and THE STRATFORD 
COMPANY — 289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. $2,000 
for best Catholic novel. Closes Oct. 1. See Jan. 
WRITER. 

THE FORUM — 441 Lexington Ave., New York. $5 
each for definitions printed in definition contests clos- 
ing the 25th of each month. 

THE FORUM — First Short Story Editor, 441 Lexington 
Ave., New York, is featuring first short stories at 
regular space rates. See April, 1928 WRITER. 
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GUGGENHEIM FELLOWSHIPS — Hear 


A. Moe, Sec., 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, 551 


ifth Ave., New 


York. Fellowships of $2,500 for research or creative 
work abroad. pplications by Nov. 15. July 
WRITER. 


HART SCHAFFNER & MARX ECONOMIC PRIZES — 
Prof. J. Laurence Laughlin, chairman, Univ. of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. $1,000 and for essays on approved 
economic subjects by residents of U. S. or Can. Closes 
June 1. $300 and $200 for economic essays by under- 
graduates. Closes July 1. See Nov. WRITER. 

LIFE — Short Story Editor, 598 Madison Ave., New York. 
$3,000, $1,500, and $500 for the best short-short stories 
published in Life in 1929. See Mar. WRITER. 

MARK TWAIN ASSOCIATION — c/o Mrs. Ida B. Judd, 
415 Central Park West, New York City. $50 for ten 


best quotations from Mark Twain. Close Oct. 1. See 
May WRITER. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS— 
Dansville, N. Y. Two sets of prizes of $150, $100, $75, 
$50, $40, two of $30, and five of $25 for articles by 
teachers on travel abroad or travel at home in summer 
of 1929. Closes Oct. 15. See April WRITER. 


POETRY — 232 East Erie St., Chicago, Ill. Levinson 
Prize of $200, Guarantor’s Prize of $100, Young Poet’s 
Prize of $100, Midland Authors’ Prize of $100 for poems 
appearing in the magazine during the year ending in 
November. See Feb. WRITER. $250 for — on peace. 
Contest closes Sept. 1. See April WRITER. 


POETRY SOCIETY OF SO. CAROLINA — 62 Broad 
St., Charleston, S. C. $100 for best poem by a South- 
erner; $100 for best book of poems in current year by 
Southerner; both contests closing Feb. 28; $25 for best 
poem by member, closing date April 15. See Jan. 
WRITER. 

POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY — 250 Fifth Ave., 
New York. $10 monthly prize plus space rates for 
“Kinks that will Help your Car.” See April WRITER. 
PULITZER PRIZES IN LETTERS — offered annually 
under the terms of the will of Joseph Pulitzer. $1,000 
for the American novel published during the year, pref- 
erably one which shall best present the wholesome 
atmosphere of American life; $1,000 for the original 
American play, performed in New York, which shall 
best represent the educational value and power of the 
stage; $2,000 for the best book of the year upon the 
history of the U. S.; $1,000 for the best American 
biography teaching patriotic and unselfish services to 
the people, illustrated by an eminent example, excluding, 


as too obvious, the names of George Washington and 
Abraham Lincoln; 


$1,000 for the best volume of verse 
published during the year by an American author. 
Also, prizes in journalism; a gold medal for the most 
meritorious public service by any American newspaper 
during the year; $500 for the best example of corre- 
spondence; $500 for the best editorial article; $1,000 for 
the best example of a reporter’s work; and $500 for the 
best cartoon. Also three traveling scholarships havin 
a value of $1,800 each, for graduates of the School o 
Journalism. Nominations of candidates must be made 
in writing on or before Feb. 1 of each year, to the Sec- 
retary Columbia University, New York, on forms 
which may be obtained on application to the Secretary. 


SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE — 25 West 
45th St., New York. Bi-weekly prize of $15 for the best 
contribution on an assigned subject to the department 
called “The Wits’ Weekly.” Consult the current issue 
for the subject. 
TRUE STORY MAGAZINE — True Story MS. Contest, 
Dept. C-98, 1926 Broadway, New York. $1,000, $600, $400, 
two prizes of $200, and four of $150, each month, for true 
stories in first person. See Feb. WRITER. 

YALE REVIEW AWARD — Yale Review, New Haven, 
Conn. $2,000 for best article on some “public question 
in national or international affairs,’ = in issues 
through Summer, 1929. See Nov. WRITER. 

YALE SERIES OF YOUNGER POETS — Yale Univer- 
sity Press, New Haven, Conn. Open to Amer. poets 
under thirty who have not previously published a vol- 
ume of verse. Competitions close May 1 and Nov. 1. 


See Aug. WRITER. 
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Book Reviews 


Creative Waitmnc: A GuipE FoR THOSE 
Who Aspre To AuTHoRSHIP. By William 
Webster Ellsworth. Cloth. 207 pages. 


New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company. 
1929. 


“There is no happier occupation in the 
world than that of writing,” says William 
Ellsworth in his new book called “Creative 
Writing.” Mr. Ellsworth is a well-known pub- 
lisher, author, and lecturer and was formerly 
president of the Century Company. This wide 
experience has enabled him to give friendly 
counsel to young “hopefuls” on the subject 
of writing. 

During recent years, Mr. Ellsworth has 

traveled all over the United States lecturing 
to students in schools and colleges. These 
lectures he has compiled into the present vol- 
ume. 
“Creative Writing” touches on such sub- 
jects as “The Joy of Writing,” “Does College 
Teach One to Write?” “Writing Poetry” and 
numerous other topics of equal importance. 
Like many authorities, Mr. Ellsworth be- 
lieves that good writing is largely rewriting. 
He admits that Kipling may get a dollar a 
word today, but he assures the reader that 
Kipling has dropped more words into his 
waste-basket than he ever tried to sell to 
editors, and that Robert Frost’s only audience 
for ten years was the waste-basket. 

The keynote to the book is encouragement 
to young writers who need guidance and as- 
surance to help them over the uncertain road 
of progressive writing. 

Mr. Ellsworth has gone to considerable 
trouble to get expert advice from noted writers 
on such questions as whether they ever had 
any instruction in short-story writing and if 
so, what form it took; whether they thought 
one could learn story writing from teaching, 
or whether experience was absolutely essen- 
tial; and finally, whether they considered a 
college education of benefit to authors. Re- 
plies from such writers as Irvin Cobb, Edna 
Ferber, Fannie Hurst, Mary Roberts Rine- 


hart, and others make the answers well worth 
studying. 

Mr. Ellsworth quotes Jack London’s advice 
about writing: “If you will write, keep a note- 
book, travel with it, eat with it, sleep with 
it. Work all the time. Spell work with capi- 
tal letters. WORK. Find out about this 
earth, the universe, this force of matter. 
Don’t loaf and invite inspiration, light out 
after it with a club.” 

With this advice Mr. Ellsworth heartily 
agrees. He thinks a student must depend 
largely upon himself when it comes to learn- 
ing to write. He recommends having a note- 
book always handy and never letting a day 
go by without recording something in that 
notebook. . 2 & 


SHORT STORIES FOR COLLEGE Criasses. Edited 
by Blanche Colton Williams, Ph.D. Cloth. 
422 pages. New York: D. Appleton & 
Company. 1929. 


Dr. Williams’ introduction and notes to 
“Short Stories for College Classes” richly en- 
hance this extensive anthology. In her pre- 
face, she mentions the fact that some col- 
lections accomplish a number of purposes, but 
remembering the fate of the chameleon that 
was placed on plaid, she intimates that the 
collectors of stories for this volume have not 
tried to accomplish too much but have been 
contented to choose stories that were worth- 
while, useful, and stimulating to the young 
writer. 

There are twenty-seven varied tales in this 
collection, chosen by teachers of narration in 
the English Department at Hunter College 
in New York City. Their selection is admir- 
able, most of the stories being highly enter- 
taining as well as notable examples of the 
different kinds of short stories which can be 
written. 

Such writers as Joseph Conrad, Zona Gale, 
Theodore Dreiser, O. Henry, Booth Tarking- 
ton, H. G. Wells, and Sherwood Anderson are 
included. 
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In the Foreword, Dr. Williams says: “A 
Short Story is a narrative presenting char- 
acters in a struggle or complication having a 
definite outcome. The struggle may be phy- 
sical; it may be one of wits, it may be one 
between man and the forces of nature; or it 
may be one between man and the social 
order.” 

To illustrate the physical struggle, the story 
of “Buford” by Millard Fillmore Williams has 
been used, a thrilling fight between a kindly 
bull and a wild stallion which involves sus- 
pense and brute strength. To demonstrate a 
story where the conflict is one of wits, Dr. 
Williams has utilized Theodore Dreiser’s “A 
Mayor and His People,” exposing the exten- 
sive amount of political intrigue which goes 
on even in a small mill town in New England. 
To show the conflict between man and the for- 
ces of nature, Frank Stockton’s “A Tale of 
Negative Gravity” has been included. And 
lastly, to illustrate a cenflict between man 
and the social order, “Prelude” has been 
chosen, the story of a girl’s revolt against her 
surroundings, her home-life, and her upbring- 
ing. 
“Short Stories for College Classes” is read- 
able and instructive for writers in general, as 
well as the group for which it was planned. 

F. M. 


THe HEART OF BuRROUGHS’s JOURNALS. 
Edited by Clara Barrus. 339 pages. Cloth. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 


At this time of the year, it is a treat to read 
a book like “The Heart of Burroughs’s Jour- 
nals,” because it is the essence of spring and 
brings with it rare bits of philosophy which 
invite meditation. Then, too, these Journals, 
together with notes from John Burroughs’s 
notebooks, furnish a record “unparalleled, in 
continuity and duration, by that of any other 
well-known American author.” 

The Journals of John Burroughs cover the 
period from 1876, when he was thirty-nine 
years old, to 1921, when he was eighty-four. 
But before he started his Journals, he jotted 
down in notebooks some of his thoughts and 
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beliefs from the time he was seventeen years 
old. 

Burroughs often declared that Emerson was 
his spiritual father. From Emerson he learned 
the following rule for attaining true culture: 
“Sit alone, and Keep a Journal.” Burroughs 
believed that a man’s journal really took the 
place of social converse. He liked to seek re- 
lief in the society of his own thoughts. Un- 
congenial people were a drain on his mental 
force. 

A few of the most beautiful passages from 


Burroughs’s Journals are well worth quoting 
here: 


Imitate nothing but the sun. Like him be a cen- 
ter dispensing life and light and beauty on every 
hand. Continue thy course bright and cheerful, 
and like him grow larger at thy setting. 


If one is struggling in his library to utter or 
give tangible form to a truth which he clearly feels 
but cannot fully grasp, let him step to the door or 
window and look out upon the hills and mountains, 
or the moon, or the setting sun, and he shall readily 
speak what in his closet was too big for him to 
utter. 


Writing is like fishing: you do not know that 
there are fish in the hole till you have caught them. 
I did not know that there was an article in me 
on this subject till I fished it out. (The subject 
referred to was his essay on “Signs and Seasons’’). 


Vital literature is not made by the study of 
literature, but by the study of things, of life. 


Believing this to be true, Burroughs studied 
Nature thoroughly and painstakingly. He 
first taught school and wrote essays until 1863. 
Then he taught on the Hudson, near West 
Point, at a place called Buttermilk Falls. It 
was in the Military Academy that he hap- 
pened on Audubon’s portraits of the birds, 
which interested him so much that he started 
his own study of birds and began to write 
his essays on them. Nature became his study 
and his great solace during the rest of his life- 
time, as is clearly evident from the Journals. 

F. M. 


Wuy News Is News. By Charles R. Corbin. 


185 pages. Cloth. New York: The Ronald 
Press Company. 


Not much has been written on the subject 
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of news interest, although a great deal has 
been written on the subject of news writing; 
for this reason, Charles Corbin’s little book, 
“Why News Is News,” is particularly wel- 
come. 

This book discusses the things which most 
newspaper editors consider of general inter- 
est and the reason for their appeal. An editor 
judges stories by their “heat.” An item is 
“hot” if it is timely. The “hotter” the story, 
the wider will be its appeal. It is vital to any 
newspaper to keep the reader’s interest, and 
numerous are the ways whereby this interest 
is maintained. 

Mr. Corbin claims that most of the things 
which appeal to men and women have in- 
terested their forebears for generations; such 
as the weather, the cost of living, combat, 
fire, religion, the unusual, the mysterious, 
children, animals and so on, ad infinitum. 


—— TheWitr 








Toward the end of the book, Mr. Corbin 
cites some good points on newspaper writing, 
such as: 

Make your lead brief. (“Lead” is the name given 
to the opening sentence of a news story). 


Have the lead summarize in a few words the 
entire thought of your story. 


Stress the most interesting or important feature 
of the story in the lead. 


Have the least important fact of your story m 
the last paragraph so that it can be cut from the 
end if necessary. 


Don’t try to write your own headlines. News- 
papers employ trained men to do that work. 


This text book should prove beneficial to the 
student of journalism. As instructor in 
Journalism at the University of the City of 
Toledo, Ohio, and as managing editor of the 
Toledo Blade, Mr. Corbin has had valuable 
experience from which to draw his conclusions. 

v. & &. 


Flashes from Articles in Magazines 


“To one periodical alone, Fannie Hurst is reputed 
to have sent twenty-six manuscripts without a single 
acceptance. In the study of the backgrounds for 
her future work, she became an employee of a 
big New York department store, toiled as a scrub- 
woman, crossed the Atlantic in the steerage; in 
a word, to understand sympathetically the lives of 
the submerged, she herself shared their sorrows 
and simple pleasures.” Tue History or THEIR 
Booxs: (V.) Fannie Hurst. Arthur Bartlett 
Maurice. The Bookman for May. 


“John Cournos, a novelist, historian, and biog- 
rapher of unusual talent and distinction, and who 
has also translated many Russian novels into Eng- 
lish, has hit upon an original scheme as applied to 
modern biography. He calls his book ‘A Modern 
Plutarch’ and adopts and applies the method of 
comparison and contrast, taking his men in pairs.” 
As I Like It. William Lyon Phelps. Scribner’s 
for May. 


“You hear playwrights boasting that they wrote 
their plays in a fortnight, instead of being ashamed 
that so little time was spent in their preparation. 
Ibsen took two years to do his pieces; but that was 
in the days when a man took pride and joy in mak- 
ing his play a perfect thing which lived even be- 
fore the initial idea was put on paper.” Sprep 
Mania THE CurSE OF Mopern Drama. Blanche 
Yurka. Theatre Magazine for May. 


“In the life of Thomas Hardy, we find a man 
meeting the world on its own terms, living by his 
wits without privation and certainly without com- 
plaint, pursuing prose when he could not live by 
verse, and then, after steadily plodding on to emi- 
nence as a novelist and finding himself at length 
able to live without writing at all, returning to 
verse and making a higher claim to immortality.” 
Tue Earty Lire or Toomas Harpy. John Free- 
man. The Living Age for May. 


“Read enormously. The capital of a word-mer- 
chant is his vocabulary. In the phrase of Mr. 
Kipling, ‘dredge the dictionary’. Learn languages. 
Study art, history, and theology. If superior people 
make fun of your attempts to extend your do- 
minion over all knowledge, avoid them and go on 
reading. Some of it will, as they say, stick. Some 
of it will also sink in. In the most unexpected ways 
the varied information you are about to acquire 
will come to your hand to help you in your literary 
WOFK, «c+ Literature, since you have raised the 
question, is very much a matter of metaphor, or, 
if you like, of images. On these the imagination 
feeds. Do not be misled by the notion that later 
on you will have more time. You will have less 
time. You will not be able to read, at forty, as you 
can read at twenty. At all costs, you must read.” 
A Letter to a YouNG GENTLEMAN WHO WISHES 
To Enter Literature. William McFee. The 
Bookman for May. 
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